FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE            2Q
Since the replies to Palrnerston's protests on both
points were unsatisfactory, the British fleet was
ordered to Piraeus, where it promptly seized all
the Greek shipping. Ultimately the dispute was
* settled by arbitration - Don Pacifico had put in a
grossly enhanced claim, and his actual loss was
assessed at about a thousand pounds. But Pal-
merston felt that his action had been justified.
He had affirmed the principle that a British
subject, wherever he might be, could depend
upon " the watchful eye and the strong arm of
England."
Florence had followed the progress of events in
the Don Pacifico crisis with the keenest interest,
but the social work in Athens seemed to her even
more important than political manoeuvres. Two
American missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Hill^ had
established a school and hospital in the Greek
capital, and Florence looked upon these social
workers as saints and saviours - Mrs. Hill, she
wrote, was " the ideal of women." But the success
of the Americans only made her own failure all
the harder to bear, and she suffered much in those
months in the East. Again she was beset with
religious doubts ; she felt uncertain whether she
had done right in dismissing Richard Monckton
Milnes and wondered if, even yet, she ought not
to become his wife ; she worried about the pain
that her conduct caused her family ; but, above
all, she was overwhelmed with remorse that she
had accomplished nothing. Since the age of
seventeen she had been conscious of a call; now